





Pompeiian bronze water jar, 
on exhibit in Carnegie Museum. 


THE ROMAN 
ECONOMY 


Approximately 27 B.C.—161 A.D. 





The fine bronze work which characterized the highly civilized society of the 
Romans is illustrated by this water jar—discovered in the ruins of Pompeii. 

Because the Romans were efficient in manufacturing and commerce, as 
well as in the arts, a well-developed money system came into being, based on a 
bi-metallic gold and silver standard. 

As trade expanded, both within the country and with other nations, rudi- 
mentary banking practices were developed. Letters of credit and bills of 
exchange came into use. Certain individuals or partnerships, known as “nego-- 
tiators,” received money for safekeeping and engaged in money-lending. 

While this form of banking may seem primitive to us today, it was a great 
advance over the practices of other nations of that time. It illustrates the fact 
that, with the most highly-developed economy of their day, the Romans found 
it necessary to have the most highly developed banking system. This parallel 


still exists in our more complex economic world of today. 





MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 P.M. 

Tuesdays to 10:00 p.m., when there are Society lectures 
Bicentennial International and Retrospective to 10:00 p.m. 
(Galleries to close at 5:00 p.m., Christmas Eve and New Year’s Eve) 
Institute closed Christmas Day and New Year’s Day 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Snack Bar 2:00 to 4:00 p.m., weekdays 
Cafeteria closed 2:00 p.m., December 19 for staff party 
Cafeteria closed 1:00 p.m., December 24 for Christmas Eve 
Dinner 4:30 to 7:30 p.m., Tuesdays and Thursdays 

when there are Society or Academy lectures 
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DECEMBER—JANUARY 


RENAISSANCE 

Our Neapolitan presepe again takes its place in the Hall 
of Architecture as part of Christmas in Pittsburgh on 
December 20. The miniature Neapolitan street scene sur- 
rounding the Holy Family includes some 65 human and 
30 animal figures, nearly 100 accessories, and many three- 
dimensional architectural elements. The figures were 
created by artists, whose names are documented, in 
Naples from c. 1720 to c. 1825. The presepe will continue 
on exhibition through January 11. 


BICENTENNIAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF CONTEMPORARY PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 

The 1958 Pittsburgh Bicentennial International Exhi- 
bition of 367 paintings and 127 sculpeures from North 
and South America, Europe, and Asia, may now be seen, 
the new décor of the galleries providing an effective back- 
ground. The prize-winners, to whom an international 
jury of six artists and connoisseurs have awarded prizes 
totaling $13,750, are discussed beginning on the opposite 
page. 

Gallery hours are 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., weekdays, 
and 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., Sundays. An admission fee of 25c 
is charged; children accompanied by adults enter free. 
The catalogue, designed by Noel Martin, of the Cincin- 
nati Art Museum, and printed by Carnegie Institute Press, 
is priced $1.00. Continuing through February 8. 


RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
FROM PREVIOUS INTERNATIONALS 

Ninety-five prize-winning paintings from the forty 
Pittsburgh International Art Exhibitions held at Car- 
negie Institute since 1896 are on exhibit in second-floor 
galleries E, F, G, and H through February 8. 

Catalogue for the Retrospective, designed by Noel 
Martin and printed by Carnegie Institute Press, is avail- 
able at $1.00. Admission fee of 25c entitles visitors to 
enter both of the art exhibitions. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON MUSIC 

Marshall Bidwell will feature Christmas music at his 
recitals on the great organ in Music Hall this month. 
Sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation and 
broadcast by WLOA, the programs are 4:00 to 5:00 P.M. 

The Christmas Carol Festival directed by Dr. Bidwell 
and coordinated by Mrs. Samuel Ely Eliot is given at 
2:30 and 4:30 p.m., on December 7 and 14. Twenty-five 
local choirs of 600 voices sing carols of the many national 
heritages represented in our Pittsburgh microcosm. 

Rhoda Nassar, pianist, will join Dr. Bidwell in Liszt's 
Concerto in E Flat on December 28. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 
Mondays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Mt. Lebanon Auditorium 
Tuesdays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M:, Carnegie Music Hall 

Admission by membership card 

January 5,6—PirtssurGH BicENTENNIAL INTERNATIONAL 

ExHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE 
The Society series will resume after the holidays with 

Gordon Bailey Washburn, director of fine arts at Car- 

negie Institute, discussing the Pittsburgh Bicentennial 

International and illustrating his remarks with colored 

slides of paintings in the exhibition. 

One performance only each evening at 8:15 P.M., to 
which the public is invited. 

January 12, 13—Nova Scotia 
James Metcalf describes this friendly Canadian province 

of rugged coast line, vast forest, and fisheries. 


DEAD SEA SCROLLS 

A model of Khirbat Qumran, the headquarters build- 
ing of the ancient Essene sect, in which the Dead Sea 
Scrolls were written, has been presented to Carnegie 
Museum by Columbia Broadcasting System at the request 
of David N. Freedman, of Western Theological Seminary. 
This may be seen on the first floor, rear, along with 
‘fragments of the wrapping of one of the scrolls, the 
gift of G. Lankester Harding, former head of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities of Jordan, through the intercession 
of James L. Kelso, head of Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary 
and a Museum research associate. 


SPEARPOINT AND POTSHERD 

The six Indian cultures of the tri-state area are depicted 
in a new Museum exhibit on the third floor. Artifacts, 
drawings, photographs, and reproductions are arranged 
in chronological-culrural sequence in eleven shadow 
boxes. Monongahela Man, of the Late Prehistoric cul- 
ture, is presented in six panels and a large painting. The 
exhibition summarizes information on local prehistoric 
Indians that has been unearthed in Museum archeologi- 
cal research since 1950, and will continue indefinitely. 

Three Sioux Indian groups—always popular with 
younger visitors—have been given new illustrative back- 
grounds and lighting. 


STORY HOUR AND MOVING PICTURES 

Preschool story hour at 10:30 a.m., Tuesday, December 
16 and January 6. Stories for five- to twelve-year-olds each 
Saturday at 2:15 p.m., at the Library. 

Moving pictures on nature, travel, and health topics, 
with cartoons, each Saturday in Lecture Hall at 2:50 p.o., 
with the exception of December 27 and January 3. 
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PITTSBURGH BICENTENNIAL INTERNATIONAL: 


THE PRIZE AWARDS 


Oz must be philosophical about prize 
awards, remembering that juries are 
seldom unanimous. In 1936 Pierre Bonnard, 
the great French master, received only a 
second award, Leon Kroll having taken the 
first prize. At the time most people did not 
notice any injustice in the conclusion. Time, 
too, therefore plays a corrective role. What 
lasts, of course, is not the prizes but major 
works of art. In less than ten years one can 
scarcely recollect who was awarded what; 
but one may begin to recognize an enduring 
masterpiece. 

On the other hand, juries do pick the last- 
ing masterpieces surprisingly often, employ- 
ing a clairvoyance that cuts into the darkness 
of present and future opinion with the ease 
of a beam of light. Had the staff and succes- 
sive trustees of the Department of Fine Arts 
relied wholly on jury awards in choosing 
purchases throughout the years, our institu- 
tion would have fared better than it has. 
This does not mean, of course, that they 
would have been fortunate on every occasion; 
far from it, as the records now published in 
the catalogue of the Retrospective Exhibition 
from Previous Internationals so vividly show. 

On this occasion the International jury of 
awatd—Mary Callery, Marcel Duchamp, 
Vincent Price, James Johnson Sweeney, Raoul 
Ubac, and Lionello Venturi—awarded the 
first painting prize to Antoni Tapies of Bar- 
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celona for his large gray picture entitled 
Painting (1958). This decision should be of 
special interest to Pittsburghers, inasmuch as 
Tapies’ talent was first brought to the atten- 
tion of the world in our 1950 Pittsburgh In- 
ternational. Moreover he has been shown in 
all subsequent ones. After 1952, he discovered 
a New York dealer through his participation 
in our exhibition of that year, and he soon 
had a Paris outlet as well. This past season he 
obtained a top prize in the Venice Biennale 
with a whole room of work, all in a similar 
vein. 

Tapies, a young man of thirty-five, began 
as a figurative painter who invented some- 
what eerie dreamscapes of great sensitivity 
and charm. He is still a lyric painter, whose 
poetry of forms is amazingly original and 
haunting. They have been called ‘‘incanta- 
tory’’ and indeed often possess, as in this 
case, the faculty of invoking emotional re- 
sponse without calling upon our powers of 
reason. In this sense they may be claimed to 
be anticlassical and deeply romantic. Al- 
though actually made of some sort of colored 
plaster, like a shallow bas-relief, Painting re- 
sembles a great gray elephant’s skin that has 
been stretched tightly over a frame and em- 
bossed with cabalistic lines and panels. It 
poses the question as to how sculpture and 
painting may be, if indeed they can be, dis- 
tinguished from each other as separate cate- 
gories of art. 

As second prize in painting, the jury chose 
Afro’s Villa Fleurent (1958). Afro Basaldella 
(whose sculptor brother Mirko is likewise 
represented in the International) is a Roman 
painter who in recent years has achieved 
enormous success in both Europe and America. 
Since he was a member of the 1955 Pittsburgh 
jury of award, Afro’s painting in that exhi- 
bition, entitled Underwater Hunter, was hors 
de concours. Happily, it was bought and given 
to Carnegie Institute by Mr. and Mrs. H. J. 
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Heinz II. Afro has lived in Rome for many 
years, although he was born in Udine and 
although he ceaselessly expresses his love 
and mastery of Venetian color and light in 
his art. Imitating nature herself, in terms of 
her life-spirit, such a canvas glows with all 
the brilliance of Italy’s golden sunlight, its 
whites and blacks battling each other like 
the opposed forces of day and night. 

Another Roman has been awarded a prize 
on this occasion, one who will also be some- 
what known to Pittsburghers. The third 
prize was given to Alberto Burri for Grande 
Legno 2-58, a picture composed of wood 
veneers stapled to a large square panel. Last 
year, thanks to G. David Thompson, the De- 
partment of Fine Arts presented the first ex- 
hibition by Burri ever given by an American 
Museum, an exhibition that later traveled 
about America. Burri himself came to see it 
with his American wife. 

The artist started his career as a surgeon 
but, after taking up painting in 1944 as a 
prisoner of war in Texas, he concentrated en- 
tirely on his pictures. Gifted with a notable 
refinement of taste, Burri invents his com- 
posite works, in which cloth and oil paint are 
often the chief media, with consummate pre- 
cision and elegance. Because the exterior effect 
of his pictures is generally rough, this fine 
sensibility is doubly effective though not at 
first obvious. 

The jury gave its fourth painting prize to 
Vieira da Silva of the School of Paris for her 
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serene gray and white canvas entitled Change- 
able Weather (1958), a picture completed only 
this summer. A Portuguese artist of inter- 
national note, Miss da Silva went to Paris 
at the age of nineteen to study sculpture under 
Bourdelle and Despiau. Indeed, her sculptural 
touch may nearly always be noticed in her 
pictures with their concern with multiple 
structural forms in depth. Later she worked 
with the painters Friez and Léger. On her 
studio walls one notices old clippings and 
odds and ends of photos, almost all of them 
offering views of bridges, cities, and other 
cellular complexes that are constantly echoed 
in her own creations. In the Pittsburgh Inter- 
national of 1952, the artist loaned an archi- 
tectural vision entitled The Invisible Walker, 
which vaguely resembled a cross section of an 
empty subway system. The walker in the pic- 
ture was the observer (invisible because out- 
side the picture), who might make his own 
tentative way down limitless tiled corridors 
and through transversed passages, exploring 
a rich and inviting tonal world, the vibrant 
network of Vieira da Silva’s subtle 
forms. 

One of the most interesting prizes given by 
the jury is the fifth, awarded to Pablo Pala- 
zuelo for his Mandala (1958). Born in Madrid 
in 1916, the artist still spends half of each 
year in his native city, the other half in 
Paris, where his work may be seen at the 
Galerie Maeght. There it was that he had his 
first major one-man show in 1955. It was also 
in this year that he first appeared in a Pitts- 
burgh International, with Solitude I, a moun- 
tain-like vision of fanned-out planes, like the 
facets of a quartz crystal. Now once again we 
rejoice in these same mysterious vanes or 
shingles of light that split out with a pre- 
cision as firm as it is mysterious, reminding 
one of the prismlike rays of the aurora 
borealis. It needs no second glance to realize 
that Palazuelo’s art is one of immense dis- 











cipline, the product of both a rare intelligence 
and a refined taste. A most extraordinary 
aspect of this vision is its ambiguity of 
temperature: at one and the same time it is 
cool and warm, detached and yet humanly 
inviting. The warmth is of course in the 
picture's deep brown space, the detachment 
in its white, crystalline wings of light. 

The only honorable mention in painting 
was given to Camille Bryen, a Breton from 
Nantes, who has exhibited in Paris since 
1932. ‘*Painting,’’ Bryen once wrote, ‘‘is an 
expression of the inner life,’’ an expression 
which he declares reaches far. beyond mere 
sensory experiences and pleasures. His con- 
ception of his art, which he once defined in 
words, is actually far better read in a work 
itself, as here in the colors of this beautiful 
and complex cluster of shapes and touches. 
Pressing close to the canvas, Floral Envelope, 
as we would to observe the miraculous de- 
tails of a lichened log or a tide pool, we may 
feel enveloped within a new world of lively 
and richly colored forms, all moving like 
the life within a drop of water as discovered 
by a microscope. 

The William Frew Memorial Purchase 
Prize, offered for the first time on this oc- 
casion, was awarded by the jury to Akira 
Hasegawa for a painting chosen in Japan for 
this exhibition. Entitled simply Work (1958), 
it is of so Eastern a character that it proved 
to be very difficult to hang with any Western 
paintings. Its color is mostly lacquer red, its 
surface rough—suggesting perhaps an imagi- 
native conception of the surface of the moon, 
pitted with the tiny craters of dead volcanoes. 
Such a work may also reflect much else—the 
new conceptions that science offers us in our 
revised view of the world of nature. For- 
merly, Nature was conventionally regarded 
by the artists merely as inhabitable scenery. 
Today, in art as in science, our concept of 
nature has been expanded to include all ex- 
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periences, whether outward or inward, visible 
or invisible. 

Jasper Johns’ Grey Numbers (1958) was 
awarded the anonymous prize of $500 that had 
been donated *‘to foster good will through the 
arts."’ This exceedingly original picture is 
the only American painting to have been 
given an award. It is the work of a new young 
figure in American art who has recently re- 
ceived considerable attention, both through 
his exhibitions at the Leo Castelli Gallery in 
New York as well as at the Venice Biennale 
this summer. Johns is perhaps best known 
for a series of pictures of the American flag. 
Here, instead, an almost hypnotic array of 
stencil-like numbers is arranged to form a 
vibrant gray wall of half-decipherable figures. 
Johns has been called one of the Neo-Dada 
painters of the present day, meaning pre- 
sumably one who is not concerned with 
rationalistic expression. Out of dully prosaic 
‘material, at any rate, he may be seen to pro- 
duce highly poetic effects. 

The top prize in sculpture was unanimously 
awarded to one of America’s most famous 
artists, Alexander Calder, who created his 
new mobile Pittsburgh for the occasion. Since 
it would have to be placed in a given posi- 
tion, Calder wrote ahead of time to ask about 
the location and was encouraged to construct 
a mobile to decorate the stair well above the 
grand staircase of the Department of Fine 
Arts. Although it does not fill the entire area 
in terms of depth, it has been hung to be 
viewed from the second and third floors 
rather than from below, these being our ex- 
hibition levels. Being twenty-eight feet 
across, it amply occupies this upper space, its 
winglike fins of white, painted aluminum 


Mr. Washburn, as director of the Department of Fine 
Arts at Carnegie Institute, selected the paintings and 
sculptures for the 1958 Pittsburgh Bicentennial Exhibi- 
tion and directed their installation in the galleries. 
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lifting skyward like great plumes on their 
handsome black stalks. The light from above 
plays directly on the horizontal elements that 
ride out sidewise below the big fronds, ac- 
centing their whiteness. It is the third largest 
Calder mobile ever constructed and was 
installed by the artist himself with the aid 
of a lofty scaffolding and a small army of 
Institute aids and technicians. 

The second prize in sculpture went to 
Henry Moore, the distinguished British 
sculptor for his great Reclining Figure, 1957 
in bronze, a working model for the marble 
sculpture commissioned for the ungsco build- 
ing in Paris. This vast and immensely im- 
pressive creation became another difficult feat 
of installation because of its large size and 
weight. It is 94 inches long and weighs 1,600 
pounds. When Moore was asked to make a 
special work for the new Paris headquarters 
of ungsco, he thought of doing some novel 
composition that he had never before at- 
tempted. So he worked out a great many new 
figures, searching for exactly the right one 
for the location. Finally, dissatisfied with his 
efforts, he came to a surprising decision: 
“Why not again make a reclining figure; my 
favorite motive?’’ he asked himself. ‘‘I shall 
finally perfect its form, creating something 
new and fresh and monumental.’’ And so he 
did, creating without doubt his finest version 
of this motive—a theme for which he has 
long since become famous. Had the sculptor 
not been reworking the surface of the figure 
up until the last possible moment, it would 
have been received earlier. As it happened, it 
was uncrated just a day before the judges 
arrived. 

Third prize in sculpture went to a rela- 
tively new figure in the world of art, an im- 
mensely talented sculptor called César. César’s 
Animale Organico (1955-56), which is loaned 
to the International by the Pittsburgh col- 
lector, G. David Thompson, is a typical work, 
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brilliant in both conception and execution. 
It resembles an immense insect, black, horny, 
and threatening—a dark monster, in fact, 
whose metal body is a rich and complex 
structure of organic thrusts and patterns. 
César, who is already a famous artist in 
France, now begins to be known through such 
excellent works beyond his own country. 

The final sculpture honor, an honorable 
mention, was given to Pietro Consagra of 
Rome—the third Roman artist to receive the 
jury’s accolade—for his handsome small work 
entitled Deep Colloquy (1956). This slim and 
beautiful metal cast, which is completely 
typical of Consagra’s original imagery, will 
obtain and deserve much attention. Con- 
sagra’s sculpture is far from unknown in this 
country, his work having attracted marked 
attention on the occasion of his large room 
of work at the Venice Biennale of 1956, from 
which several pieces were brought by col- 
lectors and museums to America. 

We who may now meditate upon the ex- 
hibition will be grateful to the judges for 
bringing to our special attention the work of 
these outstanding artists. Prizes focus our 
attention on certain works of art, whether 
we sympathize with the juries’ choices or 
not, and make us challenge ourselves re- 
garding the intentions of the artist and his 
success in fulfilling them. In so large an as- 
sembly of material, they may be regarded as 
fingers that point. It is for us to look for 
ourselves. 











THE HOLY FAMILY IN OUR NEAPOLITAN PRESEPE 


OUR NEAPOLITAN PRESEPE 


i Neapolitan créche, or presepe, the 
generous gift of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Magee Wyckoff, will be presented for the 
second time this Christmas season at Car- 
negie Institute. With its teeming scenes in 
miniature surrounding the Holy Family, 
the presepe is naturalistic in concept, yet it 
offers the viewer, as has been aptly said, a 
spiritual rather than an aesthetic experience. 

The group of the Holy Family exerts its 
charm primarily by the aura of loveliness and 
love that envelops it. At the left of the Infant 
Jesus is seen the figure of His youthful 
mother. Mary, facing the child, is represented 
in the act of genuflexion; the mother is here 


paying reverence to the son. At the right, 
Joseph is holding his attribute, the rod that 
burst into blossom on his marriage day. Both 
Mary and Joseph, rendered in a state of 
deference, are directing their glances toward 
the Christ Child, absorbed in adoring con- 
templation. 

One becomes aware of an almost imper- 
ceptible, though constant, shift from the 
rational to the wonderful, from the miracu- 
lous to the strictly human. And the spirit of 
reverie on one hand, the lifelikeness of the 
figures on the other, lead up to the gently 
vibrating animation with which the group is 
instinct. 
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We are fortunate in having in the presepe three fine 
equestrian statuettes of the Magi or Wise Men from the 
East, resplendent in oriental costumes and trappings. Re- 
produced here are detail views of these personages, known, 
too, as the Three Kings: Caspar, a very aged man, the old 
King; Melchior, middle aged or younger; and Balthasar, 
the Negro or Moorish King. 

These types are based on tradition. Mrs. Anna Brownell 
Jameson, for instance, in her Legends of the Madonna, re- 
fers to an old legend inserted in Thomas Wright's Chester 
Mysteries (1853), according to which Caspar is King of 
Tarsus, the land of merchants, and so he makes the offer- 
ing of gold; Melchior, the King of Arabia and Nubia, 
offers frankincense; while Balthasar, King of Saba, ‘‘the 
land of spices and all manners of gum,’’ comes bearing 
the gift of myrrh. 

The features of the old King bespeak wisdom, strength, 
dignity, and even severity. By contrast, Melchior, the 
younger King, with mouth halfopen, and his eyes, trance- 
like, turned heavenward, is shown as if in emotional 
transport under the impact of a wonder. 

Differing from both is the rendering of Balthasar. His 
is an eminently masculine type, the bony, muscular struc- 
ture of his head and sharply projecting lower lip express- 
ing determination. Yet, withal, there seems to be a hint 
of an introvert nature, an inward gaze reflecting his re- 
action to the deeper meaning of events around him. 

These are but afew of the more than one hundred figures 
and accessories of the entire créche. Discernible in these, 
as well as in the entire sculpture, are trends of idealized 
beauty, as, for instance, in the group of the Holy Family; 
trends of a marked naturalism, or fidelity to nature in 
shape and color down to the minutest detail, extending 
over the entire group; and of realism in the sense of char- 
acterization as, for instance, in the figures of Balthasar, 
the Negro, or of Melchior, the old King. 

Artists and dates of the sculpture reproduced are: (At- 
tributions are by the late Commendatore Eugenio Catello 
of Naples, from whose collection they were acquired.) 
Mary and Joseph, c. 1780, by Salvatore Franco; the Infant 
Jesus, c. 1810, by Raffaele Ingaldi; Caspar, the old King, 
c. 1780, and Balthasar, the Negro King, c. 1770, by Gio- 
vanni Battista Polidoro; and, Melchior, the third King, 
c. 1820, by M. Renda. —HeErBert WEIsSBERGER 
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THE THREE KINGS 
CASPAR, MELCHIOR, BALTHASAR 





THE LEGENDARY CHARM OF CHRISTMAS 


o our ancestors of Roman and pre-Roman 

days, evergreens symbolized eternal life. 
The name itself, of those plants which drop 
their leaves so gradually that they are green 
through the year, suggests their uniqueness 
among the common plants. Expected at the 
approach of winter are the dropping of leaves 
and even the dying of the whole above- 
ground shoots of plants. Little wonder, then, 
that the evergreens were cherished for their 
continuing promise that life goes on, and 
their assurance of renewed life during the 
dark, dull, dreary days of the winter months. 
Understandable is the association of greens 
with winter festivity and of decorating home 
and hall with those plants significant of the 
triumph of life over death. 

Who of us has not been touched by the in- 
spiring beauty of a conifer in bog or forest, 
on hill or mountain slope? Each of us has had 
some experience with a stately sequoia, a 
lordly Douglas fir, a majestic western white 
pine or Sitka spruce, or a small, blue-berried, 
native juniper on an abandoned field, about 
which we could weave a legend of the origin 
of the Christmas tree. Our forebears in 
France, Scandinavia, Egypt have given us 
many such, but none surpassing the Christmas 
legends. One of these tells that Martin 
Luther was moved so greatly by the beauty of 
silhouetted evergreens under a sparkling, 
starry sky, that he cut a small fir, carried it 
to his home, decked it with candles, and gave 
it to his wife and children as a token of the 
beauty of that night. 

A second German legend attributes the 
Christmas tree to Saint Winfred, crusader 
against the pagan worship of the Druids. A 
young prince was to be sacrificed in the service 
at the sacred oak. Winfred, in an effort to 
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stop the evil practice and to enlighten the 
multitude regarding the glad tidings of 
Christianity, raised his ax to cut down the 
oak... . ‘As the blade circled above his 
head, and the flakes of wood flew from the 
deepening gash in the body of the tree, a 
whirling wind passed over the forest. It 
gripped the oak from its foundations. Back- 
ward it fell like a tower, groaning as it split 
in four pieces. But just behind it and un- 
harmed stood a young fir tree, pointing a 
green spire toward the stars. Winfred let the 
ax drop and turned to speak to the people: 
‘This little tree, a young child of the forest, 
shall be your holy tree tonight. It is the wood 
of peace, for your houses are built of fir. It is 
the sign of endless life, for its leaves are ever 


_green. See how it points toward Heaven. Let 


this be called the tree of the Christ Child: 
gather about it, not in the wild woods but 
in your homes; there it will shelter no deeds 
of blood, but loving gifts and rites of kind- 
ness!’ *’ 

In America today the Christmas tree is one 
of our most cherished customs. The most 
popular are the balsam and Douglas firs 
(Abies balsamea and Pseudotsuga taxifolia). 
Black spruce (Picea mariana) and the eastern 
red cedar or juniper (Juniperus virginiana) fall 
next in popularity. 


Mrs. Coleman is assistant professor of botany at the 
University of Rochester and a fellow of the Rochester 
Museum of Science. After growing up in Bellevue she 
was graduated from Wilson College, then did graduate 
work at Harvard and at Cornell. She holds the M.A. 
degree in Nature Study and Ph.D. in Economic Botany 
from Cornell. Her first interest is her family, but she 
works with the Rochester Academy of Science and the 
Rochester Council of Scientific Societies along lines of 
ecology, conservation, and efforts to interest young 
people in science generally. 
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CHRISTMAS TREE AT GATEWAY CENTER 


Not only do we use these trees intact, but 
their branches afford the greens for many of 
our door, mantel, and table decorations. 
Wide use is also made of holly as sprays or 
wreaths for tables, windows, doors, and wall 
decorations. ‘Deck the halls with boughs of 
holly’’ is universally sung among us, if not 
practiced. English settlers in this country 
brought the custom with them and we have 
happily adopted it. But the sacredness of 
holly and belief in its magical and mysterious 
powers antedates the coming of the Romans 
to England. To those of the Druid faith the 
evergreenness of holly leaves showed that the 
sun did not really desert the earth. A holly 
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tree growing near one’s home could protect 
the inhabitants from the severities of the 
natural elements and helped, too, to ward off 
witches. Many primitive tribes used to hang 
holly, a symbol of joy and peace, over their 
doors to entice wandering woodland spirits 
into the shelter of their homes during the 
celebration of the winter solstice. For the pro- 
tection received, the spirits would then bring 
them good luck during the following year. 
According to Christian tradition, the holly 
leaves had formed Christ’s crown of thorns; 
they believed that originally holly berries had 
been white, but when the crown pressed hard 
upon His head, the drops of blood made the 








berries red, and so they had remained. Since 
this plant symbolized the sufferings and 
blood of Christ, it was more acceptable in the 
church than other plants of wholly pagan 
symbolism. 

The dioecious nature of the holly plants 
was early recognized, and belief grew that if 
the “‘he’’ holly (berryless) was first brought 
into the home at the Christmas season, the 
house would be ruled for the ensuing year by 
the husband; if, however, the berried type, 
““she’’ holly, was the first to enter, then, lo, 
the wife would indeed be both master and 
mistress of the household. 

Of the nearly two hundred species of holly 
known today, the most highly prized by us 
is the true English holly, I/ex aquifolium, for 
its leaves are larger and shinier and its berries 
bigger and redder than those of our native 
hollies. Much use, however, is still made of 
our eastern holly, I/ex opaca, which retains its 
leaves. Our most common holly, Ilex verti- 
cillata, loses its leaves, but has pretty red 
berries that enhance its decorative charm. 

The ivy of English tradition has not ap- 
pealed so widely to us Americans, but we 
have loved the custom of using mistletoe. To 
the Romans, mistletoe (Viscum flavum) was a 
symbol of hope and peace. Aeneas, according 
to the Latin poet Vergil, through the virtues 
of the “‘golden bough’ (mistletoe) that he 
carried, was enabled to visit the underworld 
and then return to earth. The Druids believed 
that the missel thrush had brought mistletoe 
from heaven. To these sun worshipers the 
plant was sacred. With great ceremony and 
with a golden knife, the arch-Druid each year 
severed the parasite off from its host oak. 
Beneath the oak, sprigs of it were blessed by 
the priest and presented to the people, who 
wore them as charms. Sometimes they were 
placed above doorways to banish evil spirits. 
A person entering the door was given a kiss 
by the householder. 
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The English custom of kissing under the 
mistletoe cannot be traced to its origin, but 
this virtue of the plant was believed to per- 
sist only as long as berries were present. A 
youth kissing a maid was supposed to pluck 
off a berry and give it to her; when there were 
no more berries, there could be no more kisses. 
Unfortunate the lass not kissed under the 
mistletoe at the Christmas season, for she was 
destined to remain husbandless for another 
year! Our eastern American mistletoe is Pho- 
radendron flavescens. 

Rosemary (Rosmarinus officinalis) has been 
associated with Christmas since early times 
although it is not in vogue in our country as 
a Christmas “‘green.’’ Its name has long been 
connected with that of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus. A popular legend related that, on the 
flight to Egypt, Mary washed some clothes 
for her infant son and placed them on a rose- 
mary bush to dry. Since then, the delightful 


-fragrance of the plant has appealed to man- 


kind. The ancients regarded rosemary as one 
of those plants most effective against evil 
spirits. In one church in England it was 
customary for sprigs of rosemary to be stuck 
in red apples. These were placed in baskets, 
and during part of the Christmas service, boys 
offered the apples to the assembled congrega- 
tion. In return for an apple, the ‘‘vendor’’ 
was given a few pennies. 

Lauris nobilis, the true laurel, symbol of 
triumph to Greeks and Romans alike, proved 
a ready symbol for Christ triumphant over 
sins and death to the early Christians. It was 
called bay. The English poet, Robert Herrick, 
wrote, “Rosemary and baies that are most 
faire were stuck about the houses and 
churches at Christmas time.’’ Supposedly the 
true laurel was the first plant used by the 
early Christians in Rome to decorate their 
homes in commemoration of the birth of 
Jesus. We are told that the custom of hanging 
laurel wreaths on our doors and garlands of 
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laurel about our home and public buildings 
was brought to this country by Irish immi- 
grants. Apparently the Irish adopted it from 
the Romans, to whom the bay or laurel 
wreath was a symbol not only of victory but 
also of celebration, glory, and joy. Since the 
true laurel, the cherry laurel in England, does 
not grow natively in this country, a fitting 
substitute had to be found. Our laurel ropes 
and wreaths are made of mountain laurel 
(Kalmia latifolia), a plant unrelated to the 
true laurel but belonging to the heath family, 
of which blueberries and rhododendrons are 
familiar members. Mountain laurel is an 
excellent substitute, though it lacks the aura 
of colorful legend. 

No season is dearer to us than the Christ- 
mas season. It is a time for family and friends 
to gather and express good wishes and love— 
always felt, but too often unexpressed in our 
busy modern lives. Like the ancient peoples 
who happily celebrated the return of the sun, 
we need Christmas with its promise and hope, 
its reawakening of our feeling of good will 
toward all men. How much richer our cele- 
bration when we know the meaning of the 
symbols we associate with Christmas and 
understand something of their origin. 


FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY 1958 


e hes spirit of man soared and sang, the eve- 
ning of December 4 at Carnegie Institute. 
Painting and sculpture by contemporary artists 
of thirty-five nations offered a stimulus to the 
Founder-Patrons Day crowd of nearly five 
thousand Pittsburghers and their guests that 
raised the occasion above the everyday. 
Galleries in dazzling white—the former 
long vistas rendered more intimate and pro- 
viding greater wall space by new partitions— 
were background for the Bicentennial Inter- 
national. There was rampant color and form, 
along with occasional monotones and quiet 
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tones. Many of the works seem completely 
abstract, many are traceable to an origin in 
nature. 

In the quiet galleries of the Retrospective 
exhibition the guests found old friends among 
the past prize-winners and iconoclasts of 
their day, as well as famous paintings known 
only through reputation. 

Thanks most of all, perhaps, to the Women’s 
Committee of the Department of Fine Arts, 
was the restoration of elegance to the vernis- 
sage, and to the stately marble and brass of 
the Institute halls. Black tie and the new pouf 
skirts were the fashion keynote as the leaders 
of Pittsburgh social, civic, industrial, and 
financial life promenaded through the second- 
and third-floor galleries, clustering in groups 
around the paintings*and works of sculpture 
to which prizes had been awarded last month 
by a distinguished international jury. Some 
four hundred had been guests of the Women’s 
Committee for dinner by candlelight in the 
Music Hall Foyer earlier. 

Music was provided by a string orchestra 
on the second-floor balcony, and members of 
Carnegie Institute Society and their friends 
enjoyed refreshments in the Hall of Sculpture 
throughout the evening. 

The assemblage more than equaled the 
large attendance at the Founder-Patrons Day 
celebration in 1950, when President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, then General, was the guest 
of honor. 

Over the evening hovered an esprit as 
evanescent as the seeds of a dandelion yet, 
one may hope, as permanent and shining as 
the chrome-plated steel of the 40-inch wild 
flower gracing one of the galleries. And the 
equilibrium of the moment in time hung as 
free and as balanced as the 500-pound Calder 
mobile of aluminum and iron suspended above 
the grand staircase. If the mind of man can 
offer incense, surely it arose at the preview of 
the Bicentennial International. -—J. F. S. 
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Until recently, nobody knew how to make thin Stainless Steel sheets 
as wide as the one you see here. But aircraft manufacturers needed 
a sheet like this, so United States Steel found a way to do the job. 
A standard-size sheet of Stainless Steel is inserted between two 
heavy carbon steel plates and the plates are welded shut around 
the edges. This steel sandwich is then heated and rolled, widening 
the Stainless sheet inside. A Stainless sheet as wide as 120 inches 
can be produced to exceedingly close tolerances with this ingenious 
method . . . one more way that United States Steel’s versatile 
facilities develop better steels for better products. 
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REFLECTIONS ON A TRIP TO THE U.S.S. R. 


ae it is no longer difficult for the 
traveler to penetrate beyond the iron 
curtain, crossing the border into Soviet 
Russia inevitably brings the excitement of un- 
certainty, and the thrill of discovering a 
society quite beyond the grasp of what one 
had imagined. This is enhanced if one ap- 
proaches from the south, for contrast in the 
standard of living with that of the Moslem 
and Hindu societies is then greatly in Russia's 
favor. 

As yet there is no direct flight between 
India and Russia, and one must go by way of 
Kabul to Afghanistan. There Aeroflot, a 
Russian service, has irregular but not in- 
frequent flights to Tashkent, from which con- 
nections may be made to Samarkand or Mos- 
cow or, if one wishes, eastward across the 
Gobi desert and innermost Asia. 

The flight from Kabul to Tashkent is very 
spectacular, for the Pamirs, which one must 
cross, rise to nearly six thousand meters, and 
the little plane with its unpressurized cabin 
seems to hover dangerously near their jagged 
peaks. As the hostess fits your oxygen mask, 
you begin to wonder how soft and deep 
the snow might be below. 

But soon you are looking down on little 
villages by rushing streams, then on the great 


Dr. Hovey was on sabbatical leave from the University 
of Pittsburgh last year, where he is head of the Henry 
Clay Frick Department of Fine Arts. Most of the time he 
spent in research on iconography at the Warburg Insti- 
tute in London, and one result is a new graduate course 


at Pitt, “The Language of Art.’’ Last spring he spent a 


month in Italy, then traveled in India, visiting many of 
the out-of-the-way temples; to Kashmir and Afghanistan, 
with two weeks in Russia, and then to Germany and the 
Brussels Fair. Afghanistan lingers in his mind as very 
beautiful. 
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cultivated plains stretching endlessly, and 
suddenly you swoop down onto a runway 
leading to an elegant new airport. Every- 
thing is fresh and clean. You go to the rest 
room and find soap and towels and even toilet 
paper. If you have come from India, where 
these things are lacking, you say how won- 
derful to be in Russia. 

The jet service from Tashkent to Moscow 
covers the great distance in incredible time. 
As one looks down on the desert waste about 
the sea of Aral, and then the plains and for- 
ests, scarcely seeing a village, it is difficult 
to believe that the population in Russia 
could be some 200,000,000 people. 

I had this impression frequently while 
there, for the great cities of Leningrad, Mos- 
cow, and Kiev are not spread out with end- 
less suburbs; there is no great traffic problem, 
and the villages seem small and widely 
scattered, the farms vast. Only when one 
sees the living quarters and the great crowds 
on the sidewalks at certain hours, does one 
realize the density of population in the cities. 
Surely the country is sparsely settled. 

On my particular flight the jet landed at 
Sverdlovsk, a town some thousand miles 
northeast of Moscow on the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad. There, too, was the same new air- 
port, but the runway was too short, and the 
plane went off it and got stuck in the mud. 
This meant an overnight stop at the new 
airport hotel. Although I say overnight, it 
was June and it never got dark in this north- 
ern city. Awaking to broad daylight at three 
in the morning, I thought I had overslept 
and the plane gone off without me. 

Every tourist in Russia is handled by the 
Intourist organization. One buys coupons for 
meals that are good only at Intourist hotels. 

















































However, if one does not mind additional 
charges, one may eat anywhere. The rooms 
are sumptuous in nineteenth-century taste, 
and Intourist provides trained guides and ex- 
cellent automobile service. One fears, how- 
ever, that as tourists increase, the strain of 
looking after them will be too great. Already 
it is often difficult to get service, although 
the restaurants are buzzing with life at seem- 
ingly every hour of the day or night. 

In addition to the relatively small numbers 
from the Western world, huge groups are 
being brought in from the satellite countries 
and, particularly in Moscow, from the col- 
lective farming communities. It is 
rather pleasant but strangely in- 
congruous to see groups ef peasants, 
the women with their shawls, the 
men with open shirts, perhaps em- 
broidered, sitting awed and rather 
silent waiting to be served in a 
restaurant with crystal chandeliers, 
silk-lined walls, and large linen 
napkins. They have come at govern- 
ment expense to see the great Mos- 
cow Exposition and to venerate the 
remains of Lenin and Stalin in Red 
Square. 

The great Moscow Exposition is 
enough to swell the pride of any 
countryman. Each one of the Soviets 
has its own handsome and perma- 
nent building, carried out in the 
traditional style of the region and 
exhibiting the products of the dis- 
trict. There is thus a tremendous 
variety, from Persian tiles and 
Armenian domes to joined logs or 
reminiscences of ancient Rome, but 
all is cleverly arranged in scale and 
lighting to make a picturesque en- 
semble. The central building is a 
great hall of science, and not far 
away is a special building for 
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and to see no billboards, no garish neon ad- 
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of blown-up photographs of government 
officials, and statues of Lenin seem all too 
numerous, but one expects that. Then sud- 
denly it dawns on one that it is all a hoax, 
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that nothing is done for the thing 
itself; that everything—the fact 
you are allowed to be there, that 
people are scurrying hither and yon 
about their various tasks—is pos- 
sible only because it is believed at 
headquarters that this is the best 
way to serve the communist ideal. 

And the frightening thing is not 
so much that the system works, but 
that so many people have lost their 
desire for independence of thought. 
So obsessed have countless ones be- 
come with the Soviet ideal that, 
where that is concerned, all normal 
standards of ethics are forgotten. 
To one accustomed to the freedom 
of the West, this discovery is in- 
evitable. To the oriental, over- 
whelmed by the complicated social 
structure of the West and shocked 
by its extremes of wealth and pov- 
erty and its racial prejudices, the 
Soviet system seems an ideal solu- 
tion. 

The ardor of emotion for the 
Soviet ideal partakes of a religious 
zeal. Apparently the theories of 
Pavlov on behaviorism work all 
too well, though one suspects that the great 
psychologist would have been shocked by 
the way they have been adapted. One of the 
great churches of Leningrad has been turned 
into a museum of the “‘history of religions,”’ 
but it is pure propaganda against religion. 
When I ventured to point out to the docent 
that the exhibit was very one-sided and con- 
tained nothing to show the grandeur and 
beauty, the constructive side of religion, he 
brazenly stated, *‘But that would be contrary 
to our purpose.’’ To be sure, the church is 
allowed to function again, and some few 
novices are being trained in the old tradition. 
The shift from the mystical ideal to the 
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OLD CHURCHES IN THE KREMLIN 


worldly, however, has been accomplished, 
and it is hard to see how the religious spirit 
can ever be revived in a society so conditioned. 

Apparently in scientific research alone is 
the objective approach valued. Where the 
emotions are concerned, everything is fair. 
The pursuit of science is the great goal, and, 
after the officials of government, the scientist 
has the most respected of careers. 

The interest in art is purely illustrative, 
and even the ballet is often turned to propa- 
ganda. This may be seen in the case of Spatak, 
a new work of great popular appeal that has 
to do with the liberation of the masses in 
ancient Rome. 








The importance of a cultural heritage as a 
stimulus to national pride is no doubt the 
reason for the extensive restoration being 
excellently carried out all over the country, 
whether it be the churches of Novgorod and 
Kiev or the palaces of Peter the Great and 
Catherine the Second. 

Of course everybody works, but especially 
the women. One sees them laying brick, 
building roads, and doing all kinds of hard 
labor; also in the laboratories, carrying out 
research projects and managing offices. It is 
only with a family of three children that the 
government feels a woman's full time should 
be given to the home. 

Modern housing projects have lately 
been a primary concern of the government, 
and great new apartment blocks are rising 
everywhere. They have a certain monotony, 
but line the approaches to the cities, especi- 


ally from the great airports, in impressive 
formation. The skyscraper apartment build- 
ings in Moscow are scattered all over the 
city, but more of this sort are not being built 
at present. Architecturally they have little 
interest, certainly not be to compared with 
the beautiful city blocks of Leningrad con- 
structed when it was St. Petersburg. I was 
told that rents are cheap, generally figured at 
5 per cent of one’s income. The tall new Uni- 
versity building is spectacularly situated on 
a bluff overlooking the Moskva River, with 
an esplanade from which there is a permanent 
ski jump. 

Apparently people have much more money 
to spend than there are things to buy. There 
are few stores, and the goods are approxi- 
mately the same everywhere. Decorative arts 
shops are crowded and contain, for the most 

[Turn to page 346 | 





ooo 3 TIMES AROUND THE WORLD EACH YEAR 


The amount of coal mined each year in the United 
States would fill a freight train long enough to reach 
around the earth three times. The known reserves in 
this country will last at this rate for at least another 
thousand years. That is why coal is considered our 
most dependable source of low-cost energy. 


PRoneering we Coal 
CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY 
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AVETE LETTO QUESTI ROMANZI? Or, in other words, 





(HA LEIDO USTED ESTAS NOVELAS? 


— question, ‘‘Have you read these 
novels?’’ printed in Italian and Spanish 
as heading for this list of books, has been 
posed in CarNeGiE MaGazinE the past three 
months. These lists of French, German, 
Russian, and now Italian and Spanish books, 
nearly all of which are ‘‘musts’’ to the mind 
of the well-read, have been selected by mem- 
bers of the staff of Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh with additional notations by Helen 
Becker, and an occasional assist from Kate 
Kolish and Joseph E. Harsky. 


DON QUIXOTE (1605-15) 

Micuet pe Cervantes SAAVEDRA 

Don Quixote, translated into more languages than any 
other book except the Bible, is a humorous, satirical 
novel burlesquing chivalric romances of the day. Don 
Quixote, astride his bony nag Rozinante, and his squire 
Sancho Panza set out to undo the wrongs of the world 
and succeed only in tilting at windmills. 

Of Don Quixote, Cervantes himself has said: ‘‘Children 
handle it, youngsters read it, grown men understand it, 
and old people applaud it. In short, it is universally so 
thumbed, so gleaned, so studied, and so known, that if 
people but see a lean horse, they presently cry, “There 
goes Rozinante!’ "’ 


THE BETHROTHED (1826) 

ALLESANDRO MaNnzonl 

A historical study of seventeenth-century Italy, The 
Bethrothed (1 promessi sposi) is a model of modern Italian 
prose. It relates the story of Renzo and Lucia, a simple 
pair of country lovers, and the attempts made to prevent 
their marriage. 

Manzoni was the leader of the Italian Romantic School 
and is remembered for his stylistic excellence. Italians 
consider this novel second only to Dante's Divine Comedy. 


DONA PERFECTA (1876) 

Benito Pérez Gapds 

Appalled by the modernist ideas of the younger genera- 
tion, the estimable and devout Dofia Perfecta, with a 
clear conscience, sacrifices the life and happiness of her 
daughter and stoops to intrigue to destroy the young 
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man whom she had at first accepted as her daughter's 
fiancé, rather than compromise with her hidebound tra- 
ditions. 

Pérez Galdés’ fiction includes a forty-six volume series 
reflecting contemporary Madrid life and its problems. 
His vast work is considered “‘the greatest literary achieve- 
ment in Spain since the Golden Age."’ 


HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR TREE (1891) 

Giovanni VERGA 

William Dean Howells first presented Verga to Ameri- 
cans in 1891 with his translation of House by the Medlar 
Tree, a great novel of three generations of Sicilian fisher 
folk and their struggle for survival. Verga is called ‘‘one 
of the most significant prose artists’’ and ‘the father of 
the Italian novel of our century.”’ 


FLAME OF LIFE (1900) 

GaBRIELE D'ANNUNZIO 

Notable for its sweeping metaphors and poetic descrip- 
tions is this tribute to Venice, queen of the Adriatic, by 
the great Italian poet. It is supposedly the tragic love 
story of D’Annunzio and Eleanora Duse, the celebrated 
actress who died in Pittsburgh while on a tour of the 
United States. 


THE LORD OF LABRAZ (1902) 

Pio Baroja y NEssE 

This is a romantic story of a Basque town in old Spain. 
A gypsy, taken in as a child by an artistocratic family, 
creates havoc in the family and in the town when he 
returns with his dying wife. This work illustrates 
Baroja’s cynical and critical treatment of a theme. Tree 
of Knowledge and City of the Discreet are other well-known 
works by Baroja. 


THE LATE MATTIA PASCAL (1905) 

Luic1 PiraANDELLO 

Amusing, whimsical, provoking, and original story of 
Mattia Pascal's two lives. The combination of a mistaken 
report that Pascal has died and the acquisition of some 
money permits Pascal to enter a new life in a new town. 
This second attempt proves little better than the first 
meager, wretched existence, so Pascal arranges to die for 
the second time so that he can once again resume his 
old role. 

Pirandello, dramatist, novelist, and short-story writer, 
constantly strove for clarity and simplicity in writing. 








THE PATRIOT (1906) 

ANTONIO FoGazzaRo 

The marriage of a deeply religious man with an un- 
believing wife is the theme of this story. 

Fogazzaro, an Italian poet and novelist, was a devout 
Catholic, and his works show his preoccupation with 
religion. The Patriot is the first novel of Trilogy of Rome. 


BLOOD AND SAND (1908) 

ViceNTE Brasco IBANEZ 

Blood and Sand is a compassionate story of the life of a 
young bullfighter and those affected by his success or 
failure in the arena. It is a masterpiece that holds the 
sustained excitement and ultimate dignity of bullfighting, 
just as did Hemingway's Death in the Afternoon. 

Ibafiez’ best-known book is The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse, a dramatic work about war in general and 
World War I in particular. 


THE MOTHER (1920) 

Grazia DeLteppa 

Sincere and moving tale of a Sardinian peasant woman 
who gives her life to save the soul of her son, a young 
priest, from a pretty widow. 

Deledda won the Nobel Prize in literature in 1926. 


BREAD AND WINE (1936) 

IGnazio SILONE 

A simply told yet objective presentation that becomes 
a powerful indictment of dictatorship is this story of 
Pietro Spina, a Socialist, who secretly returns to Italy 
after ten year's exile. In the mountain village where he 
has gone to recover from a lung condition, Spina learns 
that it is vain to hope for revolt by the people against 
their miserable condition. 

A Handful of Blackberries appeared in Italy in 1953, 
Silone’s first work in twelve years. His newest work 
(1958) is The Secret of Luca. 


LecTOUR 


ans transistorized receiver that 
will pick up recorded interpretation of 
the area being viewed is now available 
(35c rental) for visitors to Carnegie Institute. 
Six talks, each a half hour long, are available. 
These discuss 20 paintings and sculptures in 
second-floor galleries A, B, and C of the Bi- 
centennial International, 20 in the third-floor 
galleries, 20 in the Retrospective; also the 
Deadline for Wildlife exhibit, Dinosaur Hall, 
and Marine Hall. 
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iL, o. 8. 
[Continued from page 344) 
part, heavy cut glass in geometric patterns. 
To be seen are tasteless figurines of porcelain, 
many enameled objects—spoons, tea strainers, 
and boxes. 

Creative design, fashion and chic are lack- 
ing, yet people are well though plainly 
dressed. Goods seem excessively expensive. 
Restaurants are crowded, and much of the 
income must go for vodka and caviar. Beer, 
too, is popular and delicious. Many people 
have television, and the reception is excellent. 

Indeed, the pattern of life outside of work- 
ing hours must be similar to that of capitalist 
countries. There is apparent, however, a kind 
of grim determinedness, and, in the presence 
of foreigners, an evident feeling of having 
been unjustly treated by the outside world. 
One becomes quickly aware of the sureness 
of the Russians in their convictions. One 
might even say that, to the casual visitor, it 
seems a cruel and impersonal society. 

But perhaps this feeling was aroused by the 
chance observation of the way in which a 
customs official at a border town confiscated 
some twelve hundred dollars’ worth of 
American Express checks from an American 
tourist. The tourist had neglected to declare 
them on entering, assuming that the customs 
officials would know they could not have 
been acquired within Russia. Perhaps he de- 
served this inconvenience. 

I don't know, but I do know that, when we 
reached Vienna, it was like attending a great 
soirée. Everyone was gracious. There were 
new apartment blocks in Vienna, too. Some 
were well designed, some were charming, 
some were not—but always there was the 
pleasure of a choice, the flattering appeal of a 
decision in taste. And the shops! How varied 
the goods and how beautifully displayed. 

I thought of the Russians and only wished 
they could see and know. 
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WILLIAM PITT 


T° most of us William Pitt is known only 
as the English gentleman for whom Pitts- 
burgh was named. From his portraits we pic- 
ture him as a dignified, elaborately dressed 
person, about to enter Parliament for a genteel 
meeting of the House of Lords. 

Actually his political life was a turbulent 
and stormy one. He disagreed with the two 
kings under whom he served; he opposed and 
quarreled violently with fellow members of 
Parliament and argued his views with great 
oratorical power. He died dramatically de- 
fending his stand against fighting in the 
American Colonies. 

William Pitt was born near London on 
November 15, 1708, of a well-known family. 
He entered Eton and then Trinity, but was 
soon afflicted with the gout, an ailment that 
was to plague him the rest of his life. He 
traveled on the continent, had a short term in 
the army, and by 1735 was elected to Parlia- 
ment, where he was destined to become one 
of the great men of his age. His colonial policy 
toward America was far in advance of his 
time. 

The year 1754 was an important one for 
Pitt, as he was again elected to the House of 
Commons and in November was married to 
Hester Grenville, of a prominent English 
family. At the same time, in faraway America, 
young George Washington was making an 
important decision affecting his future mili- 
tary career and ultimately the relations of 
England and America. 

Events were developing in America which 
made it necessary that England take a posi- 
tive stand on her rights with France. The two 
countries were already in active hostilities 
over boundaries. The advantage in the fight- 
ing was on the side of the French, partly 
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ROSE DEMOREST 





WILLIAM PITT, FIRST EARL OF CHATHAM 
Portrait By WiLL1AM Hoare 


Carnegie Institute Collection 
Presently on view at Chatham College 


because of the friendly alliance of the Indian 
Chief Pontiac and his followers. 

Pitt argued in the House of Commons for 
increased forces for land and sea to secure the 
rights of the British crown in America. He 
urged that the English possessions be de- 
fended at all costs. This included their claim 
to the ‘‘forks in the river,’’ which the French 
had named Fort Duquesne. 

He called the preparations made for the 
Braddock expedition by the Duke of Cumber- 
land inadequate, little knowing how pro- 
phetic he was. They all heard, soon after 
July, 1755, of the shocking defeat of Brad- 
dock. The words of Pitt were well timed as 


he said, ““We had provoked before we could 
defend.”’ 

The King invited him to be a member of 
his cabinet, and he accepted the post of secre- 
tary of state, with supreme direction of the 
war and of foreign affairs—which, of course, 
included the colonies—on June 29, 1757. His 
position at this time was the same as that of 
prime minister today, with all the responsi- 
bilities of that office. He was also leader of 
the House of Commons. In 1758 he was re- 
elected to Parliament and boasted, “‘I am 
sure I can save the country and no one else 
can.” 

Saving the country at that time meant, to 
Pitt, war with France for American posses- 
sions. To accomplish this, he raised huge 
loans for war expenses and planned the next 
military expedition. He personally selected 
Brigadier General John Forbes to head the 
expedition against Fort Duquesne. 

As his plans met with complete success, he 
was rewarded by having General Forbes re- 
name the demolished fort in his honor on 
November 26, 1758. The next day—the day 
on which, two hundred years later, the 
Pittsburgh Bicentennial celebration began— 
Forbes wrote him a letter dated from *‘Pitts- 
bourgh,"’ giving details of the military en- 
counter. Pitt did not receive this letter until 
the following April, 1759, and since Forbes 
had died and was buried in Philadelphia the 
month before, there never was a reply. 

In 1760 King George II died, and he was 
succeeded on the throne by his grandson King 
George III. A stormy time was ahead for the 
young king, as the period of the American 
Revolution was near. He opposed many of his 
valuable ministers, including Pitt, but, like 
his grandfather before him, had to acknow!- 
edge Pitt's value to the government. 

The King never saw through the problems 
of the American colonies, and when he 
finally had to announce their independence in 


1782, in Parliament, he said to a friend, ‘‘I 
hope you noticed how I lowered my voice ‘at 
this point.’’ There are those who claim there 
would never have been an American revolu- 
tion if England had followed Pitt in his 
colonial policy. 

In 1766 a new name was added to that of 
William Pitt as the King created him Earl of 
Chatham, thus entitling him to a seat in the 
House of Lords. His friends and followers 
were opposed to Pitt's taking a peerage, as 
they felt he had more influence in the House 
of Commons. He became just as effective in 
his new place, however, as the members of 
the House of Lords were soon to know. 

Pitt retired from public life for a time be- 
cause of ill health, but he returned in 1774 to 
enter into the bitter debate on the Stamp Act 
that had recently been passed. Benjamin 
Franklin was in London to express his op- 
position, and Boston answered by open re- 
volt against the collector, while London 
merchants complained that trade with 
America was in grave danger. 

All who ever heard Pitt speak in Parlia- 
ment agreed he could rank with the great 
orators of all time. His tones were rich and 
varied, and when he used full voice the House 
was completely filled with the volume of 
sound as the torrent of words fell from his 
lips. His theory on the tax question was that 
increased trade with the American colonies 
in valuable goods meant more financial gain 
than a tax. 

In one of his notable speeches he said: 
‘This country has no right to tax the colo- 
nists. There is an idea in some minds that the 
colonies are represented in this House. |] 
would fain know by whom an American is 
represented here?”’ 

He was answered by Lord Grenville: 
‘Great Britain protects America, America is 
bound to yield obedience. If not, tell me when 
the Americans were emancipated!" 
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Pitt was not moved, but continued to pro- 
pose that the tax be repealed, as he argued: 
‘Trade is your object with them and taxing 
was ill advised. If you do not make suitable 
laws for them, they will make laws for you, 
my lords."’ 

A part of the desirable and active trade 
with the mother country was even then tak- 
ing place in the well-established trading post 
at Pittsburgh. Entries for all items were 
minutely recorded in connection with the 
supplies for Fort Pitt, and the ledgers for 
1765-66 list common necessities and even some 
luxuries; in exchange the nearby Delaware 
Indians brought in furs, so valuable to Lon- 
don merchants. 

Pitt continued to debate eloquently on re- 
lations with America and introduced measures 
that were all voted down. He proposed an 
address to the King to recall British troops 
from Boston, ‘‘in order to open the way to- 
ward a happy settlement of the dangerous 
trouble in America."’ ‘You will be forced to 
a disgraceful abandonment of present measures 
and principles which you avow but cannot 
defend.’’ He fully justified the resistance of 
the colonies while he reminded the House 
of Lords that, “‘It is not repealing this act of 
Parliament, it is not repealing a piece of 
parchment that can restore America to our 
bosom. You must repeal her fears and her 
resentments.”’ 

Events were moving rapidly to bring a 
climax to the life of Pitt and tragedy to his 
government. Lord North was head of the 
government, and trouble in America in- 
creased. The colonists refused to purchase 


Miss Demorest is head of the Pennsylvania Room at 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, and her article is re- 
printed from Carneciz MaGazine a number of years ago. 

In this connection must be mentioned the exhibition 
of arts and letters, A Salute to William Pitt, honoring 
the first Earl of Chatham, that opened last month at 
Chatham College and will continue through June 8. 
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British merchandise, and Lord North grew 
more stern and harsh in his attitude, as he 
said, ‘The Americans by their behavior have 
not deserved any particular indulgence from 
this country.” 

When news reached London that a large 
shipment of tea had been thrown into Boston 
harbor, the ministers in power became more 
firm and resolute. Pitt remained steadfast as he 
said: ‘“This tumult in Boston should not be 
taken advantage of in order to crush the spirit 
of liberty among the Americans. The in- 
temperate folly of an ill-advised ministry 
would urge the Americans to demand that 
which they would not otherwise have 
thought of for a century to come.’’ While he 
was making brilliant speeches and his pro- 
posed bills were being defeated, he received 
the following message from America: ‘‘My 
Lord, The Horrid Tragedy is commenced, 
there has been a battle near Concord. April, 
1775." 

Two months later George Washington be- 
came commander-in-chief of an army, fight- 
ing against the country he once defended. 

Pitt tried to arouse his fellow members to 
his side, but his fine oratory was in vain. The 
King at this time referred to him as a ‘‘trum- 
pet of sedition.”’ 

Pitt’s physical infirmities continued, and 





he was able to make but few public appear- 
ances. When he did, admiring throngs 
gathered to watch him as he entered Parlia- 
ment. He remained unshaken in his stand on 
America, as he said: ‘You cannot conquer the 
Americans. The best-appointed army that 
ever took the field, commanded by Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, has retired from the American 
lines. We do not know the worst, we only 
know that in three campaigns we have done 
nothing and suffered much.”’ 

Once more he had to retire because of ill- 
ness, but when he heard that the Lords were 
going to debate on the independence of the 
colonies, he made a great effort to attend 
Parliament. He did not approve of independ- 
ence. He thought the mutual happiness and 
prosperity of both countries depended upon 
their remaining united. 

Leaning on crutches and supported by his 
son, he made his last tragic appearance. In 
a low voice so broken he could scarcely be 


heard, he protested “‘the dismemberment of 
this ancient and most noble monarchy.” 
While rising to speak, he fell back upon his 
chair into the arms of his son. He was re- 
moved to his home, where he died May 11, 
1778, in his seventieth year. This scene was 
painted by John S. Copley, American artist 
residing in London. 

The memory of William Pitt is kept alive 
in this city by the interest the name itself 
creates. There is a bust of him in the City- 
County Building, and Carnegie Institute owns 
one of his noted portraits, by William Hoare. 
Chatham Village and the renamed Chatham 
College are constant reminders. Chatham 
Street, in the path of the Pittsburgh Renais- 
sance, is to continue although with a slight 
change of location. The City adapted the coat 
of arms of the Earl of Chatham for its official 
seal, adding his motto in 1950. 

The name *‘Pittsburgh”’ is a link with a 


noble figure of the past. 








The old friend was not on hand 
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A successful business man appointed one of his 
closest friends to guide and help his wife and children 
in the administration of his estate. But shortly after 
his death, the friend also died. The “third party” 


who was to act as advisor was gone. 


Had he appointed Peoples First National as 
executor, he would have guarded against this un- 
foreseen situation—because trust companies continue 
year after year staffed with competent, sympathetic 
trust officers always ready to carry on their duties. 

Our Estate Planning Division will be glad to join 
with you and your attorney in arranging for compe- 
tent and intelligent administration of your estate. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh’s Oldest Trust Company 
Member F.D.1.C. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT e FOURTH AND WOOD ¢ PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 











_| PITTSBURGH'S 
International flavor 


There is joy in every face . . . peace in every smile . . . expectation in 
1S every eye. It is the season of the Saviour’s birth, and the spirit of Christmas 
i is in every heart. 


Few hearts could remain untouched by the Neapolitan presepe in the 
Carnegie Institute Hall of Sculpture. Brought to Pittsburgh last year from 


ve Italy, the several-hundred piece nativity scene imparts the spirit of 

lf Christmas to all who view it. 

y- There is the tiny Christ Child lovingly guarded by Mary and Joseph 

os and a host of cherubim and seraphim. There are the humble shepherds 
intent upon the Star; and the Wise Men, proud and royal upon their mounts. 

> Around the Biblical scene, a miniature city comes alive. Against the 

im backdrop of a Roman temple and hillside of rustic houses, a swarthy 

um vendor offers thick cheeses and crusty breads. Another shows his baskets 

. of grapes and pomegranates and squash, while a fisherman sits with his 

1S- : 

h catch fresh in the nets. 

~ Men and women, some in delicate silks and embroideries, some in 

oat rough peasant garb, wander through the streets. On the balcony of the 

jal inn, a couple pauses for refreshments, while a Turkish band heralds the 
coming of the King. 

= You will stand in wonder at the staging and costuming of this eighteenth 


century Italian treasure; but it is the joy in every tiny terra cotta face 
that will go home with you this Christmastide. 


From the Presepe, Department of Fine Arts. Gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Magee Wyckoff to Section of Decorative Arts 


Seen 





To each and everyone, H. J. Heinz Company wishes joy 
and peace throughout the holiday season. 








ART AND NATURE BOOKSHELF 


TREASURY OF WORLD LITERATURE 
Epitep sy Dacosert D. RuneEs 

Philosophical Library, New York, 1956 ($15.00) 
xxi, 1,450 pages. 


NE always takes up a new anthology 

with pleasurable curiosity, for this is 
the sort of book that may offer so many kinds 
of appeal for the reader, and so many possi- 
bilities of reference use, that it is only rea- 
sonable to anticipate satisfaction in one di- 
rection or another. Perhaps the conception 
most commonly held is that an anthology is 
a book to live with, to have at hand for 
random browsing, for repeated savoring of 
favorite bits or the discovery of others that 
bring a peculiar personal response. 

The greatest value of this bulky Treasury 
of World Literature surely lies in precisely such 
use. Its contents have been chosen obviously 
with discriminating taste from a wide and 
varied reading experience. Stories, short 
poems, cuttings from longer works in prose 
and verse follow one another in amazingly 
diverse succession. As is inevitable, the rea- 
son for including one selection or another may 
occasionally be puzzling. For example, was 
Whittier’s The Slave Ships accepted for sub- 
stance regardless of quality, or isit intended 
to designate his characteristic work? Yet an 
author’s most typical production is not 
necessarily what represents him in the compi- 
lation, since, as an instance, The Shaving of 
Shagpat is hardly in Meredith's usual vein. 
It is always interesting to try to follow an 
anthologist’s line of thought; but selec- 
tion cannot help being, in the end, a personal 
matter, and adverse comment on it rarely 
avoids critical absurdity. Certainly here for 
the most part, substance and manner in 
happy blend justify inclusion. Most readers, 
like the compiler, will enjoy the selections 
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and find them well worth enjoying. 

Most, too, may find it only natural that 
the novel receives little more than token 
representation, since excerpts from a form 
that can be fully appreciated only if seen 
whole are likely to seem rather truncated and 
unsatisfactory; but some may question the 
validity of Mr. Runes’s explanation of the 
point. Even if its forerunners are disregarded, 
the novel has been a recognized form, much 
of the time the dominating form, since the 
eighteenth century. Hence to find that in his 
foreword Mr. Runes speaks of it as “‘rather 
recent’’ is surprising. He adds that it is... 
‘sometimes compounded of little more than 
journalistic plots and intricate sex situations. 
Occasionally these novels, though they 
frantically hoist the flag of some social 


cause, do little more than wallow in the 


sordid mudbanks of cruelty, perversion, 
criminality, and all types of social abuse. 
The diaries of the slum dweller or the 
memoirs of a bus driver do not necessarily 
make literature.’’ This characterization may 
seem to some readers rather less than fair to 
the form in general. 

Perhaps the rarest and therefore most 
valuable feature of the book is the breadth of 
its scope. Most such works, to be sure, in- 
clude, as does this one, items ranging from 
the classics to contemporary writing; but all 
too many of them neglect the less familiar 
literatures. Here are not only pieces origi- 
nally in English, together with translations 
from the usual Occidental languages and 
from the Chinese and Japanese, but others 
from the Persian, from Yiddish, Hebrew, 
Sanskrit, Kashmiri. Several two-volume com- 
pilations of world literature fall short of this 
range. Mark Van Doren’s Anthology of World 
Poetry (Harcourt, rev. 1936), a standard 
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source, is as broad geographically, but for 
general coverage must be used in combina- 
tion with a collection of prose works. His 
brother Carl’s Anthology of World Prose (Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock, 1935), a desirable com- 
panion piece, is unfortunately out of print. 

These latter and most of their kind present 
their contents in a pattern that brings to- 
gether materials related in time and place. 
The present volume, arranged alphabetically 
by authors’ names, where writer follows 
writer regardless of nationality, period, or 
literary form, invites the random reader. As 
one proceeds from Goethe to Gogol to Gol- 
doni, from Grey to Grillparzer to Hafiz, one 
meets the pleasures of variety and surprise. 
For the reader, too, who wishes to find 
specimens of the work of a certain author, it 
is most convenient. It is less so for anyone 
requiring something from a particular na- 
tional literature or from a given period. 

Its usefulness for reference is, in fact, 
severely limited. Following the name of each 
author there are four or five lines of con- 
densed biographical and critical information 
about him, usually including mention of a 
very few of his major titles. This is unques- 
tionably a most helpful feature; but it is the 
only bibliographical equipment in the book 
that is directly related to reference purposes. 
There is no indexing by title or translator. 
No approach by literary form, by language of 
origin, or by period is provided. The authors 
represented are listed at the front with pag- 
ing noted; but since they are in alphabetical 
order, the list does nothing to supplement the 
service rendered by the over-all arrangement 
of the book; and titles are omitted from the 
table. A running head might be of more help 
in finding one’s way quickly to a desired 
item. 

As is required by law, a list of acknowledg- 
ments is appended. From it one may identify 
some of the translators; otherwise, they are 
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not named. Here, too, may be found some 
dates of publication; but in many cases they 
are the dates of secondary collections, perhaps 
of collections in translation, offering no clue 
to the time of first publication. Moreover, 
use of translated titles not accompanied by 
their originals leaves room for disturbing 
uncertainties. 

That some of the selections are excerpts 
from longer works is clear from their head- 
ings; for example, “From Jane Eyre,’’ or 
‘Sappho, Act V.’’ On the other hand, some 
are cuttings without sufficient evidence of the 
fact. Goethe’s Faust is represented by eleven 
pages, in the course of which one omission is 
indicated by asterisks. There are, in fact, two 
other considerable sections left out without 
any warning; and there is, besides, nothing 
to show that the end of the work is not there. 
The parts included are powerful and are, one 
assumes, favorites of the compiler’s; but the 
unwary or uninformed reader may be con- 
fused or misled. 

In view of its lack of bibliographical equip- 
ment and precision, this Treasury will doubt- 
less be best used by the reader of discerning 
taste who wishes merely to ramble among 
good things, looking for no specific item, but 
pausing, as the notion takes him, for sam- 
plings from a wide variety of formand manner, 
unhedged by language barriers or limitations 
of period or place. Wherever his fancy leads 
him to dip, he can be assured of quality. It is, 
then, purely as a companionable book for the 
home library that this anthology is recom- 
mended. —Viroinia R. FisHer 
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The Bettman Archive 


The Statue of Liberty “hand” was completed first and arrived on time at the Philadelphia Centennial, where it was a major attraction. 


FIDELITY—A HERITAGE OF TRUST SINCE 1886 


The Statue of Liberty was unveiled in New York 
the year Fidelity first opened its doors for business. 
Grover Cleveland was serving as President of the 
United States. It was in 1886, too, that the American 
Federation of Labor was organized, right here in 
Pittsburgh. And that same year, Fidelity customers 
were reading the news about the defeat of Geronimo, 
the Apache Indian chief; and mystery lovers thrilled 


to A. Conan Doyle’s first Sherlock Holmes novel. 

What has given Fidelity its important place in 
Pittsburgh’s history since that long ago opening day? 
What has made it one of America’s 100 largest banks? 

Trust! Mutual trust between a bank and its cus- 
tomers; a bank conceived, founded, and built on 
faith in Pittsburgh’s future. A bank pledged to help 
new Pittsburgh grow. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MEMBER F.D.I1.C. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The following thirty-six trustees serve both Camegie Institute and Carnegie Institute of Technology, and eighteen 


of them (starred) are also trustees of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Their committee memberships are indicated. 


*FRANK E. AGNEW, JR. 
President, Peoples First National Bank & Trust 
Company. Finance. 


EDWARD DUFF BALKEN 
Fine Arts. 


*JAMES H. BEAL 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. 


FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN 
President, Tremarco Corporation. 
Auditing, Advisory. 


Museum, Tech, 


WALTER J. BLENKO 
Blenko, Hoopes, Leonard & Buell. Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Finance. 


*JAMES M. BOVARD 
President, Carnegie Library, Carnegie Institute; Chair- 
man of the Board, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


*ARTHUR E. BRAUN 
Advisory Committee, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Buildings and Grounds. 


J. FREDERIC BYERS, JR. 
Chairman of the Board, A. M. Byers Co. Fine Arts, 
Museum. 


*SAMUEL B. CASEY 
Chairman of the Board, Swindell-Dressler Corporation. 
Buildings and Grounds, Auditing, Fine Arts. 


*IRMA M. D’ASCENZO 
City Council. Library. 


*PATRICK T. FAGAN 
City Council. Music Hall. 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 
Chairman, Executive Advisory Board, United States 
Steel Corporation. Museum, Tech. 


FRED C. FOY 
President and Chairman of the Board, Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc. Tech. 


®*THOMAS J. GALLAGHER 
President, City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. HEINZ II 
President, H. J. Heinz Company. Fine Arts, Pension. 


°JAMES F. HILLMAN 
President, Harmon Creek Coal Corporation. Fine Arts, 
Library. 


°J. GARFIELD HOUSTON 
President, Board of Public Education. Library, 
Auditing. 
ROY A. HUNT 


Chairman, Executive Committee, Aluminum Company 
of America. Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


THOMAS L. ORR 


HONORARY 


*PAUL F. JONES 
City Council. Museum. 


JOHN F. LABOON 
Executive Director and Chief Engineer, Allegheny 
County Sanitary Authority. Tech, Music Hall. 


*DAVID L. LAWRENCE 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Fine Arts. 


PARK H. MARTIN 
Executive Director, Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development. Chairman, Special Building 
Committee. 


®CHARLES D. McCARTHY 
City Council. Pension. 


RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company. Museum, Advisory. 


LEONARD S. MUDGE 
Treasurer and Secretary, Stoner-Mudge, Inc. Finance, 
Tech, Museum. 


°WILLIAM R. OLIVER 
Assistant Treasurer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion. Fine Arts, Museum, Library, Library Finance. 


°GWILYM A. PRICE 
Chairman of the Board, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration. Tech. 


JAMES C. REA 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Finance. 


°BENNETT RODGERS 
City Council. Library, Museum. 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 
President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. Fine Arts. 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD 
Advisory, Tech, Finance. 


°JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
T. Mellon and Sons. Buildings and Grounds, Museum, 
Library Finance. 


JOHN C. WARNER 
President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Tech, 
Fine Arts. 


°FREDERIC G. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds, Tech. 


WILLIAM P. WITHEROW 
Music Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United States. 
Advisory, Museum, Pension. 


TRUSTEES 
A. L. WOLK 


WILLIAM M. ROBINSON 
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7. YOUR COMPANY RECEIVING FULL VALUE 


from its Group Insurance Plan? Your plan represents a major 
investment for your company. You should have every reason 


to expect your “dollar's worth” from such an investment. 





Of particular importance to the success of a Group Plan 
is that your employees understand the benefits and recognize 


their value to themselves and to their families. 





An experienced insurance broker will assist you in plac- 
ing your Group Insurance Plan or in reviewing your present 
plan. You will have his counsel and he will help you obtain 


the maximum benefits per dollar of cost. 





McCLOSKEY & O NEIL 
INSURANCE 


KOPPERS BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


COurt 1-3828 
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